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AN ADDRESS TO THE LANDED 
GENTRY OF ENGLAND, &c 



BsFORE the landed gentry of England give their assent 
to the two Bills now before Parliament, — one for esta- 
blishing a Land Gonrt, and the other for establishing a 
Public Land Register for the Transfer of Land, — they will 
do well to inquire into, and make themselves acquainted 
with their nature and operation, or they may find, when 
too late, that th^ have ertablished a law which will ulti- 
mately work the destruction of their order, and this by 
means of a new and apparently simple and unobjection- 
able mode of transferring land. 

These bills, having been introduced under the auspices 
of a Conservative Government, not unnaturally disarm 
the suspicion of landowners. The knowledge that the 
introduction of any measure likely to lessen the expense 
ci transferring land would receive the general appro- 
bation of the country, and add strength and popularity 
to the Government, might have tempted the Solicitor- 
General to bring his land bills before Ute House, without 
duly considering the important change they might ulti- 
matdy work in the constitution. It is to be hoped that 



when their consequences have been pointed out to him, 
he will see the propriety of withdrawing the Land Register 
Bill altogether, whatever he might do with the Landed 
Estates Bill. 

The able speech of the Solicitor-General on introducing 
those bills, indicated a new mode of transferring land at 
once so simple and inexpensive, and apparently so bene- 
ficial to landowners, that it took not only the House, but 
the whole country by surprise ; for when people found 
they had discovered a method of transferring land with- 
out the intervention of lawyers, with a guaranteed title, 
it is not to be wondered at that they received such glad 
tidings with lively satisfaction. It has, however, been 
the misfortune of governments, of late years, to herald 
their new laws with promises raising expectations seldom 
realized, serving only too frequently to result in others 
perhaps even less successful than their predecessors. If, 
before introducing their crude and half-digested measures, 
governments would take the trouble to consult persons 
acquainted with the subject, we should have much less 
rash and useless legislation than we are at present sub- 
ject to, and Parliament would not be occupied in one 
session in making a law, and the next in repealing it* 

The Government, in introducing the present measures, 
shelters itself, doubtless, under a Report made under its 
predecessors in office ; and although some difficulties pre- 
sented themselves to the Commissioners appointed under 
that Government, still it has fallen to the good fortune of 
the Solicitor-General to discover the mode of surmounting 



them. The adoption, however, by him of a report, appa- 
rently sanctioned by his political opponents, possessed 
numerous advantages to which he was not blind; but 
whether you will follow him in that respect, is a matter 
perhaps not unworthy of due consideration on your part, 
for having once made the law, it may not be easy to 
repeal it. To point out the mischievous consequences of 
these bills is the object of the writer of these pages. 

It must be observed that each bill has distinct ob- 
jects in view : one — the establishment of a Land Court, 
whereby titles may be investigated and cleared of all 
defects, and the owner receive a warranty of title, good 
against all the world, and enable him to deal with his 
estate accordingly : a very valuable warranty — a parlia- 
mentary title. 

The other bill is to enable the owner who has received 
this parliamentary title, or the person to whom he might 
sell, to place his name, and a description of his estate, on 
a public register in London ; and as an acknowledgment 
of his having done so, he is to receive from the registrar 
a land certificate, constituting evidence of his ownership, 
and which, on a sale of the estate, has only to be endorsed 
by the seller to the purchaser, and registered at the 
registry ; whereupon the estate becomes transferred on 
the register to the purchaser, who in turn receives a fresh 
land certificate, as evidence of his ownership. 

This simple mode of transfer on the register is sup- 
posed to be mighty efficacious; indeed, the Solicitor- 
General asserts, that to whomsoever the transfer has been 
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made, that person will, to qaote his own words, " obtain 
a perfectly good and indefeasible title '* {vide his pub- 
lished speech, p. 25) — nothing less indeed than a parlia- 
mentary title* 

If the transfer will produce such magical effect, it 
most unquestionably is efficacious ; but what if it does 
not ? — Why, it will prove to you most conclusively that 
the Solicitor-General is leading you on to establish a 
system, the effect of which he has not himself duly con- 
sidered ; and that he has endorsed his great name on an 
invention of others, without first duly weighing and con- 
sidering for himself the vast importance of the subject ; 
which, had he done, most probably we should not have 
been presented with the Land Register Bill at alL 

To enable the transfer on the register to produce such 
powerful effects as are ascribed to it by the Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, it must repeal the Statute of Limitations : it cannot 
be otherwise ; for it may be that the owner on the register 
to-day, allows another person to get into possession of 
his land, and hold it adversely for the next twenty years» 
and thus gain a title to the land ; will the act of trans- 
ferring in twenty-one years time, by the owner of to-day, 
give any title whatever to the person to whom the transfer 
is made? 'Ho, certainly not; to do so, it must repeal 
the Statute of Limitations. After this exposition of the 
visionary view of the Sohcitor-General, it may be wise in 
you to look into the matter yourselves. 

The bill for establishing a Land Court, to give parlia- 
mentary titles, will, with certain modifications, be found 
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a useful measure, alike beneficial to the owners of estates, 
as well as to the public ; and for which the Solicitor- 
General deserves their thanks. 

But even in this bill he should modify or abandon that 
part of it which virtually enables the owners of bad titles 
to convert them into good ones; subject, however, to 
such modification, the bill merits support. The Solicitor- 
General, in his speech introducing the measure, points 
to this objectionable part of the bill, when he says -. — 

" I propose that if any person should consider he has an interest in 
" an estate — be that interest ever so unascertained or remote — which he 
may think would be likely to be overlooked in a declaration of title of 
this kindj he should be empowered to lodge with the court a caution, 
or caveat, setting forth the land to which his claim applies, the result 
of which proceeding would be, that when an application was made for 
" a declaration of title with reference to the hmd which was stated to be 
" inyoWed in the claim, the person lodging the caveai would be entitled 
" to notice of such application," fcc. 

From this passage it is obvious that the court may 
become one for the manufactory, as well as for the clear^ 
ing of titles ; since it may happen that the landowner 
may have, in another branch of his family, a member of 
it having a claim on his estate ; and although that claim 
may be of the roost doubtful character, and although it 
can be only established by evidence not to be obtained 
except by incurring heavy expense to the claimant ; and 
although that claim might never arise, except on a con- 
tingency which might never happen ; still, it is proposed 
to compel this claimant to appear in the Land Court, and 
establish his claim, whatever may be his means or incli- 
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nation, and in default of his doing so, he is to take the 
chance of having it barred by the declaration of the Land 
Court. His claim may be suppressed by the parties, or 
overlooked by the Land Court, or, if brought under its 
notice, be decided by it without evidence or argument. 
This should not be permitted, as it would work great 
injustice on claimants. 

Let it go forth plainly to the landowners of England, 
and their attomies, that the Land Court was not to be a 
title manufactory — ^that none but good titles would find 
favour there. If a landowner has a claimant on his 
estate, let the nature of the claim be plainly stated to the 
Land Court, and let the landowner in possession have a 
declaration of title, subject to that claim ; but do not 
compel a claimant to embroil himself in litigation, whether 
he likes it or not. You must effectually guard the in- 
terest of parties really interested ; no advertising will be 
found effectual to bring the matter to their knowledge, 
and that every man, acquainted with such matters, well 
knows. Indeed, to make proper provision in this respect 
is one of the most difficult points that arises on the 
Landed Estates Bill. 

Do not be led away, legislators, by the constant 
appeal to the successful working of, and the little injury 
done by, the Irish Encumbrance Estates Court. When 
people's rights get barred, it arises in most cases from 
their ignorance of them, and in the circumstance of 
having no ready access to the documents under which 
their rights arise. 
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There are numerous estates in England the titles to 
which are complicated, but which, from having under- 
gone investigation by conveyancers and solicitors over 
and over again, are well known to be perfectly good ; 
still on every fresh dealing they have again to be made 
out and investigated at a most lamentable expense to the 
owners. To this class belong the titles to the Egremont 
and Devon estates. 

It also not unfrequently happens that a landowner, 
desirous of selling off portions of his estate in small 
parcels, is now virtually prohibited from doing so, by 
reason of his title having become heavy and complicated 
from frequent dealings with it by himself and prede- 
cessors. In some cases a landowner has mortgages 
which have been created at different periods, and on 
different portions of his estates, the expense attending 
the transfer of which, separately, may have become most 
burdensome. To enable all such landowners to obtain a 
parliamentary title at a moderate expense, would be alike 
beneficial to them and to the public. 

It must not, however, be supposed that one title in 
ten thousand would ever be brought into the Land 
Court; and legislators must not legislate on the sup- 
position that a greater number will be, nor, rely too 
strongly on the opinion of eminent Lincoln's Inn solicitors 
and conveyancing barristers on this point, as their expe- 
rience in such matters is founded principally on the 
transferring of, and dealing with, large estates, which 
but too frequently involve heavy and complicated titles ; 
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and it must not be forgotten^ that the majority of such 
estates and titles, sooner or later, find their way into the 
offices of London solicitors. It is, however, a fact that 
such firms as deal much with large estates seldom have 
much experience in small onea. Ther^ore their expe- 
rience» if relied on, might mislead you, and this unin- 
tentionally on their part. 

If you establish a Land Register, you must compel 
landowners not only to register their titles, but to 
transfer them only by means of such register ; for the 
writer believes that he will be cabled to demonstrate 
most clearly, that the system of caveats and inhibitions 
to be placed on the register will operate so as to render 
it to the landowner the most exjtensive and useless piece 
of machinery ever contrived for the transferring land; 
far more expensive than the present system. The 
truth is, you must have a pure and simple raster 
without any check whatever on the registry, or none at 
all; — ^in the former case you must abolish entail and 
settlement, and with it of course will follow the breaking 
up and destruction of great families. 

Let the advocates and supporters of a Land Register 
tell you openly and plainly that they see it wiU come to 
that ; it may be that some of them have that object in 
view, although they would not promulgate it openly; 
but once give your consent to the establishment of the 
register, and you will soon discover its efPects. Once 
established, you might be unable to abolish it; and 

being thus established — what next ? Why, a short act 
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entitling all purchasers of land to compel their vendors 
to give them parliamentary titles ; and then rendering 
it compulsory on the purchaser to register it. A fine 
bait for the attorniesl It would of course demolish 
their opposition ; but where might you all be P A strong 
Government, popular opinion in favour of the registiy — 
the thing is done. You will be then met thus : — ^You 
are not compelled to prove your title, because you are 
not compelled to sell ; but if you do sell, there is no 
sound reason why you should not give a good title to the 
purchaser ; if you have no title to the estate which you 
have contracted to sell, some other person has, therefore 
relinquish your possession in favour of the rightful 
owner. That will be the sophistry palmed off on you. 

There will be then another powerful law in constant 
action, tempting you to accept the register or abolish it, 
namely, your purchasing of estates placed on the register 
by others : for instance, you may purchase a farm which 
you desire to unite with your family estate, by conveying 
it to the uses of your settlement; you make the pur- 
chase, and then find the estate on the Land Register, 
placed there by a former owner^ With one part of your 
estate on the register, and another off; with the expense 
of making two settlements instead of one — one for the 
lands on the register, and another for those off the 
register, you may be tempted to assent to establish the 
register as the only legal mode of transfer. What else 
can you do? You cannot abolish it — ^how can you? 
If then you establish it, some of you may not pass your 
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titles tlirough the ordeal of a Land Court without being 
shorn of your estates, or portions of them, and find 
yourselves dispossessed by new comers ; now, therefore, 
is the time for you to weigh well, and consider the Land 
Register, and the consequences of establishing it ! 

Each landowner doubtless considers his own title per- 
fectly good, whatever be the state of his neighbour's ; 
but a defective title may be unknown alike to the owner 
and to his solicitor ; yet the defect, whatever it be, will 
be turned up under the searching ordeal of a Land Court. 

Let such of you as desire to make yourselves acquainted 
with the consequences of discoveries of defects in title, 
inquire into the circumstances that led to the suit of the 
Earl of Cholmondeley v. Lord Clinton, reported in the 
19th vol. of Vesey, jun., which caused so much expense 
and anxiety to the parties, and from thence you may learn 
a lesson to be cautious how you expose your titles to the 
searching inquiries of a Land Court. 

The real property in this country is founded on a 
system of tenures, which is an artificial and complex 
system, and has its principles, conditions, and rules of 
construction. The knowledge of these principles, and the 
adapting them to the numerous and ever-varying wants 
of society, is the sole study and practice of a separate 
body of able men, called conveyancing barristers. Their 
chambers is their court, from which there is no ap- 
peal, unless to the law; their fiat is conclusive, and 
governs alike vendors, purchasers, and mortgagees. If 
one of these gentlemen err, — if your conveyancer misin- 
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terprets the language of a will, or deed, — or forms an 
erroneous judgment on the construction of an instru* 
ment, — or only overlooks some one fact, date, or limita- 
tion, — it may be fatal to your title. If it be not discovered, 
aU well ; time (by means of the Statute of Limitations) 
works a cure ; the blot of to-day may cease to be the 
blot of to-morrow. Time is the great remedier of all such 
grievances ; it may be that the estate wiU not change 
hands, nor the deeds again be even looked at for years ; 
and when they are, and the defect is discovered, time 
has healed it ; it has been often remarked that the mis- 
take of the conveyancer is seldom discovered, until he 
is in the grave. 

Independently of the mistakes and oversights of the 
conveyancing barrister himself, defects in title are some- 
times not patent upon the face of the abstract of title 
furnished to him ; which may arise either from design, 
accident, or negligence in the vendor's solicitor. It may 
be an ill-prepared abstract, and owing to a careless exa- 
mination of it with the title-deeds, the defect may have 
escaped the observation alike both of your conveyancer 
and solicitor. 

Time here again comes to help. Let the defect, how- 
ever, only get known to the parties interested, and it 
may result in your losing your estate ; even your own 
knowledge of the defect may be fraught with danger. 

A person who has such a secret confined even to his 

,own bosom may not sleep the happier for it; and it may 

therefore be wise in you, merely on that account, to 
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ponder well and consider, ere you allow the silvery tones 
and honeyed words of the Solicitor-General to lead you 
into a dilemma from which you may find no escape. 

That learned gentleman calms your fears by assuring 
you that there are few bad titles. Will you act upon 
that assurance ? From whence does he derive his know- 
ledge ? Do the solicitors of England make known the 
defects in their clients' titles ? Such secrets are generally 
kept closely, and die with the possessor I A solicitor 
may discover a defect in his client's title ; it may be a 
fatal one, and he may deem it expedient to keep his 
client in ignorance of the secret, which, if communicated, 
may mar his peace of mind for ever. The solicitor will 
dissuade his client from an attempt to sdl, and may keep 
the secret to himself; his adopting such a course, or 
otherwise, most probably would depend on circumstances 
unnecessary to consider here. A few years, however, 
pass away, and all is well ; what the owner might not 
venture to do to-day, his son may safely do to-morrow, 
i.e., sell the estates and make a good title. 

Independently of the mistakes and oversights of 
conveyancers, it must not be foi^tten that solicitors 
themselves are of varied ability and experience ; many 
of these gentlemen are well versed both in the theory 
and practice of conveyancing ; others less so ; still they, 
one and all, daily pass titles, and accept and reject them on 
their own responsibility ; prepare deeds, settlements, and 
wills, and put their own construction on them, which 
construction is accepted and acted on by their clients. 
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and this without the assistance of the eonveyancing 
hamster. Can it be doubted then that numerous 
mistakes are constantly occurring P Whatever be their 
nature, they seldom become known; and thus lying 
hidden from the parties interested in making the dis* 
covery. time worics the cure. 

Tou are now seriously asked to establish a Land 
Register, which must prove nugatoiy unless it be made 
compulsory ; if it be made compulsory, and this bill is vir« 
tually compulsory, yon must then lay open to the scrutiny 
and investigation of a public tribunal, the titles by which 
yon hold your estates.* Do this, and some of you may 
have cause to repent it ! I Each owner will do well to 
lemember, that, however confidently he may feel that his 
own individual title is good, he may find that confidence 
misplaced ; but when too late, and he has lost his estate, 
he will then in vain regret his rashness, or appeal to 
the bd of his having bought and paid for his estate, 
or, in having employed in that purchase an able solicitor 
and counsel. 

To his complaint his solicitor replies, it was^no fault of 
mine ; it was overlooked by the conveyancing barrister I 
What redress then have you ? 

Secretly, however, he whispers to himself, why were 
you so foolish as to lay yourself open to this, by esta- 
blishing a Land Register? You also, whose estates have 
been in your families for generations, will do well to be 
not over sanguine on that account ; for some of you may 
find yourselves in possession under limitations which vest 
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your estates in other branches or members of your family, 
and not in yourself; you may find peacefully slumbering 
in your muniment-room, evidence of dormant claims and 
long-forgotten deeds, the legal effect of which had been 
misunderstood by your family solicitor, but whose opinion 
has been acquiesced in by your family ; and which, but 
for this raking up, would never have been questioned or 
disturbed until time had rendered the discovery of no 
consequence. 

When your titles shall have thus passed through the 
ordeal of the Land Court, and your possessions been 
duly cleansed and purified, you will doubtless be grati- 
fied to find your muniment-rooms swept and garnished, 
and yourselves relieved of the care of your title-deeds, — 
to those cherished relics of antiquity which may have 
been in your families for ages, which in their perusal may 
have solaced a weary hour : — ^you must now bid adieu — 
they are yours no longer — appeal to them no more, either 
for the history of your family's fortunes or misfortunes ; 
they may afford you unquestionable evidence of your 
ancestry, but no matter — ^bid them a long farewell! 
The State takes charge of them; they will be pre- 
served in some strong room in London, where they will 
sleep profoundly until aroused by some new Tribune of 
the people, who, lamenting the expense attending their 
preservation, gets them committed to a bonfire, and the 
strong building applied to a more useful purpose. 

Your grand Title-deed will thenceforth be the national 
one, the Public Land Register, and its locality London. 
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Remember, once established, it cannot be abolished ! 
When permanently adopted, it would be followed by a 
compulsory law for mapping of your estates at your own 
expense, and placing them on the register, because it 
could not otherwise work, and thus lay the foundation 
for a future land-tax. Do you think the proposal to 
map woidd lack supporters ? No, no ; the work would 
soon be done ! You cannot recede, you must go forward, 
and remember that however sincere the Government of 
to-day might be, or even the party in opposition, of not 
proceeding one step beyond that which they now propose 
doing, how can either their sincerity or their promise be 
of the least value to you, or in fact afford you the least 
protection P 

To-day, you have a Conservative, and to-morrow it 
may be a Whig, and the next day, a Radical Government ; 
therefore, place not your faith in any Government, no 
matter of what party composed ! There is a class, and a 
large and increasing class in this country, who may tell 
you, that although this register will not fit to your settle- 
ments, and therefore may not work freely, by reason of 
caveats, and cautions, and such-like, the fault, say they, lies 
not in the register, but in your settlements. Abolish them, 
and transfer land by the register only ; it is the caveats 
and cautions, say they, which alone impede the working 
of the register. Therefore you had better consider the 
matter now. One is surprised to find an able lawyer 
stating that for the purpose of transfer there is no dis- 
tinction between stock anil land. The transfer of the 
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former draws after it the right to the subject matter^ but 
not necessarOy so the transfer of the latter ; therein lies 
at once a distinction, which must be obvious. 

Now let it be stated plainly that the Land Register does 
not recognise entail or settlement, so that no legal entail, 
nor any legal life estate, can be created on land once 
placed on the register ; nor can such land once placed 
there be ever afterward taken off. You cannot attach 
to and fasten on the land the entail so created ; it is be- 
cause this has been hitherto done that estates have been 
preserved in families from one generation to another, not 
only among the aristocracy, but also among the smaller 
gentry and yeomanry. It is to the existence of the law 
of entail fastening itself on the land, moulded by settle- 
ments creating life estates, jointures, and portions, that 
the old families of England, wherever found, owe the 
preservation of their estates in their families for centuries. 
Abolish that law-^make it, as proposed, a personal con- 
fidence in the trustees ; no matter how numerous the 
trustees — ^no matter what checks on the register — ^no 
matter about the equitable ownership — it will not keep the 
land in families. One estate to-day, another to-morrow ; 
now here, and then there ; so, piece by piece, men's pos- 
sessions will be severed and dissipated ; and as from time 
to time the mighty iniquity of some great land trustees 
shall be brought to light, by the sale and robbery of a 
settled estate, as will surely be the case, public indig- 
nation will be roused, and men, in disgust, will refuse 
to settle their estates at all, but leave them to their 
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next heir in fee simple, or divide them amongst their 
children. • 

The inventors of the new system have forgotten to 
create the trustees ! They should have done this, as we 
shall sadly want them, and those too in whom the confi- 
dence may be placed ; hitherto they have not been found. 
Our experience of bank and railway directors may be of 
use to assist in forming an opinion whether great names 
are guarantees for honesty. 

Suppose, however, it should so happen that people re- 
fuse to become trustees for one another, by reason of the 
responsibility attaching to the office ; what then P Has 
this difficulty been thought of, and its consequences well 
considered by the inventors of the Land Register P 

A state trustee brings relief ; place all your possessions 
in his keeping, who will keep it as safely as the Lord 
Chancellor keeps the property of infants, — ^that, or abo- 
Ush'eBtail and settlement, which do you prefer? — one 
or the other you must accept. No; in your despair, 
you will turn all your estates into estates in fee simple 
absolute, and leave them to chance. 

The truth is, a Land Register can never exist and work, 
side by side, with deeds dealing with the equitable owner- 
ship ; for what, with the expense attending the searching 
for, the putting on and taking off notices, cautions^ 
caveats, inhibitions, and restrictions, the making the 
transfer by the register, the payment of the fees on the 
transfer, and the stamps on that transfer ; in addition to 
the expense of deeds dealing with the equitable owner* 
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ship, the expense attending a purchase or mortgage 
would be as expensive and as dilatory as it is now, and 
in many cases more so, and often altogether impracti- 
cable ; and not the least evil feature would be, that the 
poor little forty-shilling freeholder might have to pass his 
title through the same ordeal as the £40,000 landowner; 
and, what is worse, there could be less compromises than 
now. The purchaser would cry, "Clear the register, and 
give me a good title ;" but what if it cannot be done — 
how then ? The vendor must sell his estate, bad title or 
good title ; his necessities compel him, so he makes an 
abatement of the purchase money. " Take the title as it 
stands," says he ; "I cannot give you a transfer on the 
register, nor remove this or that inliibition, but instead I 
will abate you £100 on the purchase money, and execute 
a conveyance declaring myself a trustee for you ; you 
might put on a caution, caveat, or inhibition." "Quite 
practicable and safe," says the purchaser's solicitor, and it 
would be done. Thenceforth that title might be desig- 
nated as a defective one, because it would discontinue 
being transferred on the register. 

There will thus be two classes of estates in the market : 
one, with a title transferable, on the register ; the other, 
with a title, not so transferable. The purchaser of a non- 
transferable title, however, would find a market for his 
estate, as well as the purchaser of a transferable one. 
The defect of title would be inquired into, and the disad- 
vantage attending its non-transferability, if any, would, 
for it may prove an advantage, be duly estimated, and 
an abatement made accordingly. 
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In dealing with an estate not transferable on the 
register, the seller would search to find the former owner 
on the register, it may be a person placed there some forty 
years previously, and from him deduce the title to the 
equitable ownership, it may be for a period of forty or 
sixty or seventy years ; no matter that, in order to see 
that the person in possession of the estate was equitable 
owner. To do this, there must be an abstract then as 
now, but something worse, the registry must be searched 
to see what cautions or caveats and inhibitions had been 
stuck on, and ascertain to what they referred, and see 
that they had been all taken off; or those that might 
have been, if not to take them off; and it would soon be 
discovered that it was less expensive to transfer off, than 
on the register, so a transfer on the register would be 
discontinued; but on the occasion of making of each 
new deed of conveyance, the purchaser or mortgagee, as 
the case might be, would put a caveat on the register ; 
and thus slowly and certainly the register would become 
an impediment in the transfer of land, and you would 
be called on to abolish either the register itself, or all 
dealings with land, except by means of it. The friends 
of the register would then be found a more numerous 
and energetic body than yourselves ; their views would 
prevail, and the register would be swept of its notices, 
caveats, restrictions, and inhibitions, to be placed there 
no more. All deeds dealing with land would be rendered 
inoperative ; the transfer on the register would be the 
only recognised mode of transfer ; thus the final blow 
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would be strode at the law of (^taU and practice of 
setdement ; and with it would follow the breaking up 
of ancient families, the dispersion of th^ estates, and 

it would be left for future historians to poiut out by what 
shnple but unerring law, ever constant and steady in 
its operation, shot from the shafi; of a lawyer's quiver, 
the proud aristocracy of England, the well-poised balance 
between the Grown and the People, were at length, after 
resisting the shocks of eight centuries, gradually broken 
up and sileitly sunk into decay. 

{lie remaining part will be published in itoo or three days.) 



